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CHARIVARIA. 

Paice Hexry or Reuss, who has just 
passed his examination at the Com- 
mercial Academy at Cologne, intends to 
enter on a commercial career. It is only 
just to Kixc Leorotp or Betsicm to 
point out that there is no great novelty 
in this. ee 

* 


‘IT am not wedded to my scheme,” 
said Mr. Luoyp-Grorae, in the course of 
the debate on the Budget. This con- 
firms the opinion of many persons that 
it is the most unholy alliance ever entered 
into by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


* 

Mr. Asauitnu’s retort to the bankers’ 
memorial against the Budget was that 
taxation was higher in Germany. Yes, 
but in Germany the tax-payer gets the 
Dreadnoughts that he asks for. 

* 


“ More and more of us are discovering 
the charms of birdnesting as an adult 
pastime,” says Mr. W. Bracn THowas 
in a natural history article in The Daily 
Mail. The only drawbacks, Mr. Lioyp- 
Grorce informs us, are the nasty pecks 
you sometimes get from the birds you rob. 

* * 
* 

We understand that our new Army 
airship, which is shaped like a fish, is 
to be called “ The Cod-y,” as a compli- 
ment to the gentleman of that name 
who has done so much for military 
aeronautics. rae 

* 

Mr. W. A. Buirp, of Lennoxlove, East 
Lothian, The Express informs us, has 
returned from a big game shoot in 
Africa with two fine live lions, which 
have been housed on his estate. It may 
not be generally known that a brace of 
young active lions is far more effective 
than the same number of house-dogs. 


* 

It is being asked in art circles 
whether the Chantrey Trustees intend 
to make any further purchase this year 
than that of Sir Lawrence ALMA-Tapema’s 
picture, for which they gave £1,750. 
The answer is that they have reached 
the Limit. ++ 


The Devil has been withdrawn. This 
perhaps is just as well, for it has spoilt 
the reputation of at least one lady. “I 
went to The Devil last night and enjoyed 
it,” was the phrase that ruined her. 

* * 


* 

[t is rumoured that a certain dramatic 
author approached “ The Follies”? with 
the proposal that they should pot his 
play, and received the reply that they did 
not pot bad meat. 

* * 
ok 

“Sweet Seventeen” writes to us 
about a very serious grievance, but once 
more we must say that we refuse to 
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interfere in what, after all, is a purely | 


domestic affair. ‘‘Sweet Seventeen ” 
wrote a sex novel last year, and it has 
just been published anonymously. Her 
mother now refuses to allow her to read 
it on the ground that it is not fit for her. 


* * 
* 


The descriptive writer has been 
brightening up cricket again. ‘This 
time it is the special reporter of The 
Globe who tells us how, in the exciting 
match at the Oval, Haywarp gamely 
stood his ground “ with wickets falling 
like chaff before the reaper.” Your 
reaper needs a very tricky swerve to 
distinguish husks from grain. 

* * 


* 

Clothes would appear to be becoming 
an obsession with the wife of a certain 
distinguished Minister. She is now 
going to spend her Whitsun holiday at 
Old Clovelly. 





We venture to draw Mr. Srernex 


|CoLermce’s attention to the following 


passage in a contemporary: “ In accord- 
ance with ancient custom the hounds of 
the Coleman Street Ward of the City of 
London were beaten yesterday.” 


* 

“Henry in Search of a Wife” is an- 
nounced as the Title of a forthcoming 
novel by Mr. Courtanper, and we are all 
eager to know whether it will prove to be 
an historical romance with Henry VILL. 
as hero. 








Describing the short hole on the new 
Moretown links, Golfing says :— 

“The pin is distant from the tee xbout a 
hundred and forty yards or thereby, and is 
oval in shape, its length being nearly twice 
its breadth. One of the narrow ends faces the 
tee, and is on the level.” 

Good golfers, however, rarely pay much 
attention to the peculiarities of the pin. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Park: Lane. 

Dearest Dapnye,- Quite an amusing 
function—" Tea and ‘Tailoring ”’—is to 
eome off in a few days’ time on the 
lerrace of what old-fashioned people 
call the House of Commons. It’s a 
men’s affair, really, but of course we 
shan’t be shut out ! 

A certain Berlin Sehneider, who claims 
to have revolutionised the tailor’s art, 
is to give a show of his “creations” on a 
number of mannequins he’s brought 
over. People are simply raving about 
his things, and calling them “ extra- 
ordinarily ingenious,” especially an even- 
ing coat which, by removing the tails, 
can be worn as a dinner-jacket, and a 
frock-coat that, turned inside out, be- 
comes a dressing-gown! I hear that, 
when the show is over, the Nehneider- 
in-chief is to make a little speech (after 
booking orders from a number of Free 
Trade Members), in which he will say 
that the Derrace of the House of Gom- 
mons is the finest show-room in the 
world, that he is very grateful for the 
use of it, and that, with all the generous 
help and encouragement he’s had, he 
feels gonfident of being able to remove 
the unjust prestige so long attached to 
British tailoring! 1 disapprove of the 
whole thing; but really, you know, my 
dearest, in the present state of things 
it’s counted simply poisonous form to 
stick up for your country and give a 
thought to its trade and things. 

Norty ’s imniensely disgusted with the 
matter. He says his only consolation is 
that the Schneider couldn’t have a worse 
ad. for his “creations” than some Mem- 
bers of the Government will give him 
by wearing them! He means to ask a 
lot of questions and make a lot of 
speeches about it in the House, and give 
it ’em hot; as he says himself, “ I'll 
give ’em the length of my tongue, if 
they ll give me the length of thei: 
ears!” 

Everyone's giving dances just now; 
but I’ve knocked ’em once more with 
my party of a night or two ago. I sent 
out the ordinary cards, ‘‘ Mrs. Multimill 
at Home,” with “ Dancing” in one corner 
of the card, but in the other corner was 
“Bare Feet.” Wasn’t it a dilly idea? 
It all went with a bang. Reporters were 
killing each other to get in and make 
pars. and takesnapshots. 1’m still roar- 
ing at the remembrance of how some of 
the people looked. How they could dare 
tocome! Beryl Clarges refused owing 
to “another engagement.” Iknewshe’d 


have that “other engagement.” She 
wears fives, you know, and—— But I 


won’t say any more; I’m above detract- 
ing from other women, I hope! 

Lots of kind things were said of some 
fect that Il won’t particularise further ; 
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and Ray Rymington has made some 
verses to ‘My Ladye of the Shell-pink 
Feet,” the opening line of which, ‘‘ Pink 
shells, pink shells on the sea-shore,” is 
dreadfully reminiscent, I’m afraid, of 
one of the panto. songs. 

I’ve got a new Cause, my dear! Isn't 
that lovely? And you’d never, never, 
never guess what it is! The Planet 
Mars!! That dear, clever creature who’s 
given up his whole life to Mars is over 
here just now, and is a great draw for 
dinner. He’s got a most glorious plan, 
and I’m going to help him carry it out 
for all 1’m worth, and make others help 
too. He’s going to set up enormous 
megatelephones in all the English- 
speaking countries, and then, when Mars 
and the Earth are nearest to each other, 
we're all to shout together,“ Are you 
there?” Isn’t it a sereaming idea? I 
can hardly wait till it’s time to do it, I 
want to hear the answer so! Norty 
says that, even if they ave there, it 
doesn’t follow that they speak English ; 
and how should we like to hear, in 
answer to our “Are you there?” 
‘ Soreeht,” or “Jawohl”? He’s a hor- 
ribly aggravating boy. 

That poor dear Oldpark is being led 
such a life by his Texan countess. 
She’s always grubbing in the Muni- 
ment Chamber down at Oldpark and 
springing family privileges and tradi- 
tions on her husband that are quite 
news to him. She’s found out now that 
Cartes THE Seconp or Ricnarp tHe Tur, 
or one of the others who wanted money 
and borrowed from the Oldpark of those 
days, gave him in return the privilege 
of coming to Court “in full panoply, 
with blowing of trumpets and flying of 
flags.” ‘* What’s a panoply, anyhow ?”’ 
asked the Countess when she ’d mastered 
itso far. “I'll order one right away; 
and we'll use all our privileges at the 
next Court, trumpets, flags, and all!” 
“Oh!” sereamed poor Oldpark, ‘ those 
rotten old privileges have been waived 
for centuries.” ‘Ain't I saying so all 
the time?” she said; “and they'll be 
waved again, those flags will, before 
we're many weeks older. Some of my 
folks will be over by then, and I want 
the whole crowd to see Hypatia Oldpark 
go to Court with all her privileges, and 
the vurry best panoply that can be got 
for dollars!” She’s unearthed some 
old suits of armour, too, and means to 
have a tournament down at their place, 
with lists and heralds and largesse and 
all that sort of thing, and a Queen of 
Love and Beauty—herself, of course! 
She wants to force that poor wretched 
Oldpark into a suit of armour and make 
him hold the lists against all comers. 
Bosh says the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Husbands ought to step in. 

D’'you know, my dear, what is the 
newest way out of any particularly bad 
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‘ve got into? Lapse of 
1 see Punch has something 
about “ Feats of Forgetful- 


hole you 
memory ! 
this week 


a 


ness.” It’s been tried with immense | 
success in several rather bad cases | 
lately. Wee-Wee was telling me to-day 


she’s a ghastly heap of bridge-debts on 
her shoulders and doesn’t know how on 
earth she’s going to pay them. She 
says the only way out of it that she can 
see is to have a lapse of memory, and 
forget who she is herself and who every- 
one else is. 

Talking of lapses of memory reminds 
me that trance-performers are quite the 
rage just now, and I’ve discovered a 
wonderful pair of trance - performing 
sisters and brought them out at an 
afternoon party 1 gave last week. I'd 
a big crowd here, and I told them before 
the performance began—for, of course, 
it’s the very essence of these trance- 
affairs to impress upon the audience that 
the peop’e can’t do it in a normal state 
— Now this girl who’s going to play 
can't really play a bit, and this girl 
who’s going to dance doesn’t know the 
first thing about dancing.” And then 
they were hypnotised, and the girl who 
can’t play played @ merveille, and the 
girl who can’t dance did an extraordi- 
nary dance, a mixture of the Salome 
and the Cachueca! Everyone was in 
fits, and I was simply loaded with con- 
grats at having found such a pair of 
marvels. Only Beryl looked sniffy ; so I 
said to her, “I hope you believe, my 
dear, that it’s all on the square, and 
that the girls really can’t play and 
dance in a normal state?” And shie 
said, “Why, of course, I believe it, 
dearest. I’m quite sure they can’t play 
or dance in a normal state—or in any 
other state!” 

Cest une chatle comme il y en a peu, 
n'est-ce-pas ? 


iver thine, BLaNcne. 





How the Empire is Run. 


Letter from the Durham County 
Education Committee to a Headmaster : 

“Tn reply to your letter of the 14th inst. 
asking for permission to grant a day’s holiday 
on the 24th inst., 1 beg to inform you that it 
will be placed before the District Sub-Committee 
which meets on that date.” 
Whereupon the clerk put on his coat 
again and went out to lunch. 





From the report of a local committee 
of the Y.M.C.A, :-— 

“Very large numbers of visitors were then 
attracted to the place, many riding in daily 
from the surrounding districts; but, on the 
whole, the condition of these animals and the 
care taken of them was good.” 


Intending visitors will be glad of this 
information. 
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AN EARLY SILLY SEASON. 


AUGUST FOR ME.” 


THING KEEPS ON, IT’LL MEAN A DULL 


“WELL, IF THIS SORT OF 


Tim Sea-Serrenr. 
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Pubinson (to Jones). “1 Say, OLD MAN, HAVE YOU A LOOSE FIVER ABOUT you ?™ 
-lones. “ Wiy—er 
Robinson. “He Gor it, OF CouRSE?” 

“N-xo, HE Dipy’r! I Top um I owep it to you!” 


Jones. “Bur I Finp I WAS MISTAKEN. I DON’T OWE you A sou! 
AND NOW NEVER TO PESTER YOU AGAIN FOR MONEY. Ir WAS A SHAME—A BEASTLY 
Goop pay!” Robinson (dizzily). “Goon pay!” 


Tones. 


HERE 
AGAIN! 





WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT, I Mer SMITH JUST NOW, AND HE MAD THE NERVE TO ASK ME FOR IT, 


SELB 


” 


Robinson. “ Au!” 
I've PAID UP EVERY CENT 
SHAME 


I'VE RORROWED 01 
BUT DON’T BE ALARMED, IT "LL } 


YoU, AND PROMISE YOU 
t OCCUR 








pees PEOL ere Sealer ie /rumour appears to have had its origin! 
THE LATEST DEMENTIS. iin the fact that in one of his fascinating | 
[“ Mr. William O'Brien, lately M.P. for Cork, | speeches on the taxation of land values a 
telegraphs from Florence that the report in The |a subject which he always contrives to 
Catholic Herald that he intends to reside per- | render as entertaining as a Palais Royal 
manently in Jerusalem is ‘an absurd inven- | farce—Mr. Josian Wepawoop declared 
tion.’ —Daily Mail.] 2 ; 
: ‘that there were always lions in the path 
Mr. Jonn Dittox, M.P., has wired to! of reform, but that they caused no alarm 
The Observer to state that the allegation | to him or those who thought with him. 
that he has gone to Jericho at the! Mr. Haut. Caine has telegraphed to 
request of his constituents is a gross; The Stratford-on-Aron Mercury that 
exaggeration of the facts. What really |there is absolutely no foundation for 


happened was that Mr. ‘Tim Heary, 
hearing the rumour about Mr. O’Briey, 
genially observed, “I wish Jomy Ditton 


ithe report, sedulously circulated at 
| Portsmouth and other seaports, that he 
,is the author of Bacon’s Letters. 





would go to Jericho.” | Capt. Bacoy, R.N., has cabled to The 

On enquiry at the House of Commons! Army and Nary Gazelte to contradict 
on Friday no confirmation could be ob-|the report that he is the author of the 
tained of the exhilarating report that Mr. | novel Incomparable Bellairs, which, as 
Swirr Macyew, Mr. Jostan Wenewoon, | everybody ought to know, was written 
and Sir Henry Corros have arranged to| by Mr. and Mrs. Ecerton Castir. Capt. 
go lion-hunting in Somaliland without | Bacon, who, we understand, has just 
guides when Parliament rises. The! issued a special ¢dition de luxe of 50 








copies of his ssays, characterises as a 
“preposterous figment” the statement 
that he intends to reside permanently 
on the top of Fisher’s Peak in Colorado. 

Sir Jouy Fisner has sent a remarkable 
telegram to the editor of The Eva to say 
that there is absolutely not the faintest 
shred of truth in the extraordinary 
statements (1) that he was responsible 
for the dramatisation of The Bath 
Comedy under the title Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs ; (2) that he was going to be 
raised to the peerage with the title of 
Lord Bacoy of Silver Streak. 





The Mark of a Gentleman. 
From a story in Printer’s Pie: 
“His suit case was a handsome one of 


crocodile skin with heavy silver fittings, and 1 
instinctively saw that he was a gentleman.” 


Alas, how few of us pass the test. 
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THE SECRET OF THE ARMY AEROPLANE. 

[Mr. Wittiaw Le Qvevx wishes to deny 
indignantly that the following tale was written 
by him. On the contrary, he identifies himself 
completely with the proprietor of The Daily 
Vail in deprecating the publication of scare 
As the proprietor of The Daily Mail 
truly says, such stories “ place England and 
Englishmen in a ridiculous and humiliating 
light before the German people.” At the same 
time Mr. Le Qvevx is bound to confess that 
the story printed below bears an astonishing 
resemblance to his latest imaginative work, 
Spies of the Kaiser—-a book only just published, 
but written in the days of his hot and unre- 
generate youth, many weeks ago. | 


stories, 


“Yes,” said my friend, Ray Raymond, 
as a grim smile crossed his typically 
English face, looking round the cham- 
bers which we shared together, though 
he never had occasion to practise, 
though | unfortunately had, “it is a 
very curious affair indeed.” 

* Tell us the whole facts, Ray,” urged 
Vera Vallance, the pretty fair-haired 
daughterof Admiral Sir Charles Vallance, 
to whom he was engaged. 

“Well, dear, they are briefly as fol- 
lows,” he replied, with an affectionate 
glance at her. “It is well known that 
the Germans are anxious to get hold of 
our new aeroplane, and that the secret 
of it is at present locked in the inventor's 
breast. Last Tuesday a man with his 
moustache brushed up the wrong way 


alighted at Basingstoke station and 
inquired for the refreshment - room. 
This leads me to believe that a das- 


tardly attempt is about to be made to 
wrest the supremacy of the air from 
our grasp. 

“And even in the face of this the 
Government denies the activity of Ger- 
‘man spies in England!” I exclaimed, 
bitterly. 

“ Jacox,’’ said my old friend, “as a 
patriot it is none the less my duty to 
expose these miscreants.  ‘l'o-morrow 
we go to Basingstoke.” 

Next Thursday, then, saw us ensconced 
in our private sitting-room at the Bull 
Hotel, Basingstoke. On our way from 
the station 1 had noticed how ill-pre- 
pared the town was to resist invasion, 
and I had pointed this out bitterly to 
my dear old friend, Ray Raymond. 

“ Yes,” he remarked, grimly ; “and it 
is simply infested with spies. Jack, 
iy surmises are proving correct. ‘There 
will be dangerous work afoot to-night. 
Have you brought vour electric torch 
with you?” 

“Since that Rosvth affair, I never 
travel without it,” I replied, as I stood 
with my back to the cheap mantel-shelf 
so common in English hotels. 

The night was dark, therefore we pro- 
ceeced with caution as we left the inn. 
The actions of Ray Raymond were 
curious. As we passed each telegraph 
pole he stopped and said grimly, ‘* Ah, I 





thought so;” and drew his revolver. 
When we had covered fifteen miles we 
looked at our watches by the aid of our 
electric torches and discovered that it was 
time to get back to the hotel unless we 
wished our presence, or rather absence, 
to be made known to the German spies ; 
therefore we returned hastily. 

Next morning Ray was recalled to 
town by an urgent telegram, therefore 
I was left alone at Basingstoke to foil 
the dastardly spies. I stayed there for 
thirteen weeks, and then went with my 
old friend to Grimsby, he having received 
news that a German hairdresser, named 
Macdonald, was resident in that town.” 

“My dear Jack,” said my friend Ray 
Raymond, his face assuming that sphinx- 
like expression by which I knew that he 
had formed some theory for the de- 
struction of his country’s dastardly 
enemies, ‘ to-night we shall come to 
grips with the Teuton!” 

“ And yet,” I cried, “ the Government 
refuses to admit the activity of German 
spies in England!” 

“Ha!” said my friend grimly. 

He opened a small black bag and pro- 
duced a dark lantern, a coil of strong 
silk rope, and a small but serviceable 
jemmy. All that burglarious outfit 
belonged to my friend ! 

At this moment the pretty fair girl to 
whom he was engaged, Vera Vallance, 
arrived, but returned to London by the 
next train. 

At ten o'clock we proceeded cautiously 
to the house of Macdonald the hair- 
dresser, whom Ray had discovered to be 
a German spy! 

“Have you your electric torch with 
you?” inquired my dear old college 
friend. 

“T have,” I answered grimly. 

“Good! ‘Then let us enter! ” 

“You mean to break in?” T cried, 
amazed at the audacity of my friend. 

“Bah!” he said. “ Spies are always 
cowards !” 

Therefore we knocked at the door. 
It was opened by two men, the elder of 
whom gave vent to a quick German 
imprecation. ‘The younger had a short 
beard. 

“You are a German spy?” inquired 
Ray Raymond. 

“No,” replied the bearded German in 
very good English, adding with mar- 
vellous coolness, “to what, pray, do we 
owe this unwarrantable intrusion ?” 

‘'To the fact that you are a spy who 
has been taking secret tracings of our 
Army aeroplane!” retorted my friend. 

But the spy only laughed in open 
defiance. 

“ Well, there’s no law against it,” he 
replied. 

“No,” retorted Ray grimly, “ thanks 
to the stupidity of a crass Government 
there is no Jaw against it,” 





“My God!” IT said hoarsely. 

“ But my old friend Jacox and I,” con- 
tinued Ray Raymond, fixing the miser- 
able spy with his eye, “‘ have decided to 
take the law into our own hands. | 
have my revolver and my friend has his 
electric torch. Give me the tracings.” 

““Gott—no!” cried ‘the German spies 
in German. ‘Never, you English cur!” 

But Ray had already extracted a letter 
from the elder man’s pocket, and was 
making for the door! 1 followed him. 
When we got back to our hotel he drew 
the letter from his pocket and eagerly 
examined it. I give here an exact copy 
of it, and I may state that when we sent 
it to His Majesty’s Minister for War 
he returned it without a word ! 

* Berkeley Chambers, 
Cannon Street, B.C. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to yours of the 
29th ult. we beg to say that we can do 
you a good line in shaving brushes at 
the following wholesale prices : 

Badger . . . . 70s. a gross. 
Pure Badger . 75s. a gross. 
Real Badger 80s. a gross. 

Awaiting your esteemed order which 
we shall have pleasure in promptly 
executing, 

We are, Sir, 
Yours obediently 
Witkriyson and ALLsurr. 
Mr. James Macdonald.” 


That letter, innocent enough upon the 
face of it, contained dastardly instruc- 
tions from the Chief of Police to a 
German spy! Read by the alphabetical 
code supplied to every German secret 
agent in England, it ran as follows : 

(Phrase 1) “ Discover without delay 
secret of aeroplane’s successful descents.” 

(Phrase 2) ‘Forward particulars of 
best plan for blowing up 

(1) Portsmouth Dockyard. 
(2) Woolwich Arsenal. 
(3) Albert Memorial.” 

(Phrase 3) “Be careful of Jack Jacox. 
He carries a revolver and an electric 
torch.” 

“Ah!” said my friend grimly, “we 
were only just in time. Had we delayed 
longer, England might have knelt at 
the proud foot of a conqueror !” 

“Ha!” I replied briefly. 

Next morning we returned to the 
chambers which we shared together in 
London, and were joined by Vera Val- 
lance, the pretty, fair daughter of 
Admiral Sir Charles Vallance, to whom 
my old friend was engaged. And, as he 
stroked her hair affectionately, I realised 
thankfully that he and I had indeed 
been the instruments of Providence in 
foiling the plots of the German spies! 

BUT HOW WILL IT ALL END? 
WHEN WILL GERMANY STRIKE ? 
[it will end now, before our readers 


strike. —Enprvor. | A. A. M. 





—— 
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THE ART OF LISTENING. 
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(4) An Actor-Mavacer. 
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CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lrrrte Arrnur’s Roap to KNowLence. 
(Little Arthur, aged 12 ; His sister Mabel, aged 18.) 

Little Arthur. Have you ever been in love, Mabs ? 

Mabel. You queer little atom! What a funny question 
to ask! 

L. A. But have you, Mabs ? 

M. No, of course not. Why should I? 

L. A. I don’t know, Mabs; but aren’t you old enough ? 
I mean, oughtn’t you to be falling in love with somebody now 
youre eighteen ? 

M. Oh, it doesn’t go like that, you know, Arty. Some- 
times people never fall in love, and sometimes they wait 
until they ’re much older than I am. 

L.. A. Don’t you want to be in love, Mabs ? 

M. No, not a bit. 

LL. A. But isn’t it very jolly to he in love ? 

M. No, | shouldn't think so. People who are in love 
always strike me as too silly for words. 

L.A. Well, anybow, Uncle John doesn’t think they ‘re silly. 

M. What has Uncle John been saying about it ? 

L.. A. Lasked him yesterday about it, and he said it was 
just the rippingest thing in the world. He said it was much 
better than drinking champagne, or riding a steeplechase, or 
getting your debts paid. 

V. Well, I don’t drink champagne or ride steeplechases, 
and I don’t owe anybody money, so what Uncle John said 
doesn’t appeal to me. 

L. A. No, Mabs, I thought it wouldn’t ; but he said much 
more than that. He said when people were in love they were 
so bucked up that they felt they could hug anybody, but they 
only wanted to hug one person really, and if she didn’t want to 
hug them back they felt miserable, but it was much jollier 
being miserable about that than being happy about anything 
else, because when she did come round and give you a wink 
you went up top noteh again in double-quick time. That’s 
what Unele Jobn said. 

M. Silly old Uncle John! 
in love himself. 

L. A, But, Mabs, you said just now that it was the people 
who were in love who were silly. Didn't you say that, Mabs ? 

WV. I daresay. What then ? 

L. A. Well, if you don’t believe Uncle John has ever heen 
in love you shouldn’t call him silly. 

M. Oh, he’s silly in a different way. 

L. A. No, t don’t think he is really, Mabs. 

WV. What do you mean ? : 

L. A, Only that Uncle John said he ‘d back himself against 
anybody else for falling in love. He said he’d got a heart 
as big as a hippopotamus—room for all and plenty to spare. 
He’s never been out of love, he says, since he was ten years 
old. He was born so, he thinks, and he can’t help it—the 
little dears are too much for him. But he’s going to try and 
go on bearing up when they won't have him, because it ’s 
always one down t’other come up with him, so he ’s always 
kept busy. 

WV. Unele John ought to be ashamed of himself to put such 
notions into your head. 

L.A. L didn’t mind, Mabs. I like Unele John to talk like 
that. Ob, and he said they were all one to him, but there 
was always one who was more so than the others. He said 
he dreamt the other night he was left on a desert island with 
Mrs. Gaynor, and after a dozen years or so he began to fall 
in love with her all right, but he woke up just before he 
could tell her about it. He said that was the bravest thing 
hed ever thought of doing, and many a man had got the 
V.C. for less ; but he wasn’t particularly proud of it, because 
he was like that and couldn't be different. 


I don’t believe he’s ever been 


M. Oh, he said that, did he? Anything else ? 

L. A. Yes; hie said if ever [I reduced a woman to despair 
by trifling with her young affections he’d come and smash 
me, even if it was Mra. Gaynor. But, I say, Mabs! 

M. Well? 

L. A. When people fall in Jove with one another isn’t it 





beeause they ’re beautiful and nice ? | 
M. Something of that sort. 
L. A. Aud when they fall in love like that they marry, | 


and then they go on loving one another till they die, don’t | 
they ? 

M. Where did you get all that from ? 

L. A. Out of a book ; but is it true, Mabs ? | 

M. Oh, L daresay it’s true enough. 

L. A. Then do you think Mrs. Gaynor was ever beautiful 
and nice? Because Papa doesn’t think she was, and I don't | 
think so either. 
M. 1’m inclined to agree with you and Papa. | 


4 


L.A. Then why did Mr. Gaynor marry her ? 

M. I’m sure Teawt say. You'd better ask him. 

L. A. Unele John said it was beeause she bad pots of 
;money, and he supposed Mr. Gaynor thought fifty thousand 
down was better than a straight nose and a pleasant temper. 
But T think it must be dreadful to marry when you’re not 
in love, because then you go on not being in love for ever 
and ever. 

Vv. You seem to know a lot. 

L. A. Wim glad you think so, Mabs, beeause I try very 
hard to learn about things. But 1 say, Mabs, are you in 
love ? 

M. You asked me that before, and I told you I wasn’t. 

L. A. But you said people fell in love with one another | 
| because they were beautiful and nice, and I’m sure you ’re | 
beautiful and nice, Mabs. 

M. Of course, if you think so, Arty, I must be. 

L. A. Yes, Mabs. And the other day you told Luey 
Harding that Dick NStanier was the handsomest and nicest 
man in England. 

M. You little 

L. A. And if he’s that, Mabs, you must love him fright- 








fully. I don’t see how you ean help it. Have you told him, 
Mabs ? 
M. You absurd little creature. ‘old him? There's 


nothing 

L. A, Oh, yes, there is, Mabs. 
say something first ? 

M. Well, it’s considered usual. 

L. A. Allright, Mabs, 17Il tell him what you said about 
him, and then 

M. If you dare to do any such thing | ’J]—— 

L. A. And then, Mabs, perhaps he ‘ll toe the line. 
what Uncle John called it. 

M. Uncle John’s very vulgar; and if you dare to breathe | 
a word to Dick, [’°ll come and smash you. So there. 

L. A. All right, Mabs, | won’t. But you do love him, don’t | 
you? And you’re not too silly for words, are you ? | 

M. There’s Mamma calling you. Run away quick. 


sut_ perhaps he ought to 


That ’s 








From a hoarding in the Harrogate District— 
OAKLANE GARAGE, 
Oren Day ano Nien. 
WE NEVER SLEEP FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. 
We are in sympathy with these garage-keepers; we also 
never sleep for anybody’s convenience but our own. 





“The winner takes £120, the second has £50 to console him, and 
there are substantial prizes for others who follow them home.”—Eveing 
Neves. 

By following the winners home the others ought at least to 
make sure of a drink. 
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TO A MAYFLY. 
(Ephemera vulgaris.) 
[Golf oceasionally has a very weakening 
effect on fly-fishers, and is a thing to be fought 
Daily Telegraph.) 


against. 


HiAwesimre =woods in summer's 
keeping, 
Sunshine’s sleeping 
On banks of May, 
Spring has taken her smiles and weeping 


Over the hills and far away ! 


are 


Now, Ephemera, now you gladden 
Streams, and madden 
The morning rise ; 
Craftiest monsters now are had on 
by the veriest tyro’s flies ! 
Now from Memory’s mist and vapours 
Gut that tapers, 
By laney thrown, 
Drops you here on my hooksand papers 
Gossamer wraith—so lightly blown ! 
Till I see in your green-coat flicker 
Brooks that bicker 
And streams that swell ; 
And an elderly pulse goes quicker 
Under your old-time magic spell! 


ar too long on the links I’ve striven, 
Tee’d and driven, 
(And cursed mishap !) 
Far too long has my time been given 
To the cult of my handieap! 
Has my wrist for your gentler science 
Still compliance 
To work my will? 
Can | look for the old reliance 
In its flexible easy skill ? 
Or has Philistine usage rusted 
‘endons trusted 
Of old to ply, 
When your delicate legions dusted 


Pool and shallow—the green-drake 
fly ? 
Ha! the ruler I deftly dandle— 


Claims of Vandal 
Amusements flee, 


| As it turns to a split-cane handle :— 


Wait tll Saturday, then you ‘ll see! 








“Mr. George Granville Bankes, of Folke- 
stone, has been appointed Liberal agent for 
the Cockermouth Division, at a salary of £120 
per annum, 

IF IT DISAPPEARS IT’S ECZEMA,” 
Yorkshire Post. 


The comment was quite uncalled for. 





‘A blackbird has built its nest on Mr. Lioyd- 
(eorge’s new house at Criccieth.”-- Daily 
Virror. 

This will make bird’s-nesting easier 
than ever. 


“Porites Misrake aT WALSALL 
Innocent May RELEASED.” 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 
It will happen sometimes, and then the 
only thing to do is to catch him again. 














First Sportsman, “ Dip THAT “ORSE WIN YER PUL YER MONEY ON?” 


Secon: Sportsman, “NO, °E WAS 1 


INCHED FER LO:TERIN’.” 








The Everywhere Ship. 
Latest Report.) 


Harrexpen. — A suspicious - looking 
foreigner was seen here yesterday on 
the common. A watch was kept on him, 
and he was seen after dark in an unfre- 
quented spot to be busy with a cigar- 
shaped-looking object which had a} 
brilliantly coloured band round the! 
middle. Every now and then a light} 
would appear at the end of the object | 
and almost immediately go out, to the 
accompaniment of guttural expletives 
in a foreign tongue. The object is of a} 
brownish colour aud seems to require | 
constant attention from its owner. | 
Three dozen wooden matches and a} 
box with foreign words on it were 
found near the spot where the stranger 
was observed at work on the instrument | 


described above, and it is thought that 
he was engaged in making strenuous 
efforts to get it going. Intense excite 
ment prevails. 

Later. The coloured band referred to 
(which also has foreign words on it) has 
just been found and forwarded to the 
Board of Trade. 





The Literary Touch. 
vom a publisher’s advertisement : 


‘In the field of pure and natural fiction 
Curtis Yorke is well ahead of her compeers.” 


Golf Notes. 

“JT don't think that in a month of Sundays 
Miss Foster ¢ uld have done 83 last Thurs- 
day.” — Birmingham Daily Mail. 

Perhaps in a month of Thursdays she 
might do it next Sunday. 
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Hlotcl Thief, “ Ex -—er— tec rarvoy, Guv'yor, I must ‘A’ MISTOOK THE NUMBER ©’ MY ROOM ! 


IN MEMORIAM. 


George Meredith, ORM. 


Diep May Istu, 100). 


Born 1828. 
Maskep in the beauty of the May-dawn's birth, 
Death came and kissed the brow still nobly fair, 
And hushed that heart of youth for which the earth 
Still kept its morning air. 


Long time initiate in her lovely lore, 
Now is he one with Nature’s woods and streams, 
Whereof, a Paradisal robe, he wore 


The visionary gleams. 


Among her solitudes he moved apart ; 
The mystery of her clouds and star-sown skies, 
Touched by the fusing magic of his art, 
Shone clear for other eyes. 


When from his lips immortal music broke, 
[t was the myriad voice of vale and hill ; 
“The lark ascending” poured a song that woke 
An echo sweeter still. 
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Yet most we mourn his loss as one who gave 
The gift of laughter and the boon of tears, 
Interpreter of life, its gay and grave, 
Its human hopes and fears. 


Seer of the soul of things, inspired to know 
Man’s heart and woman's, over all he threw 
The spell of fancy’s iridescent glow, 
The sheen of sunlit dew. 


And ofthe fellowship of that great Age 
For whose return our eyes have waited long, 
None left so rich a twofold heritage 
Of high romance and song. 


We knew him, fronted like the Olympian gods, 
Large in his loyalty to land and friend, 
Fearless to fight alone with Fortune's odds, 
Fearless to face the end. 


And he is dead. And at the parting sign 
We speak, too late, the love he little guessed, 
And bid him in the nation’s heart for shrine 
Take his eternal rest. 
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GEORGE MEREDITH. 


1828—1909. 
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| ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


| Exrracrep From Tue Diary or Tony, M.P. 
| House of Commons, Monday, May 17. 
|} —The Premier, talking just now about 
| the Budget, persuasively assuring City 
| capitalists that the average of Income 
fax is a fraction under I1}d. in the 
| pound, was disturbed by the vision of 
something black flashing to and fro in 
‘the immediate neighbourhood of Front 
| Bench opposite. At first thought it 
!was a bird seeking sanctuary in the 
home of Liberty. On looking up dis- 
| covered it was only Pecknam Banxsury 
waving his silk hat. 

At the moment, replying to argument 
that inereased taxation would drive 
| capital out of the country, Premmr was 
'remarking that if capitalists betook 
themselves to France they would pay at 
the rate of 1s. 5d. in the pound, whilst in 
| Prussia a man with £5,000 a year is 
mulet at the rate of a 2s. Income Tax with 
near prcspect of increase. What PEcK- 
wam (with the assistance of his hat) 
wanted to point out was that, though 
Income ‘Tax may be higher in seale, 
German Government stocks are not 
charged with it. 

Premera dangerous man to interrupt. 
Swift came the reply, crushing to the 
Peckham patriot. 

‘I am shocked to hear that the hon. 
Baronet holds such stocks.” 

PeckuAM, replacing hat on_ head, 
pressed it defiantly over his massive 
brow. 

Since a little incident that happened 
the other day, Prckmam never 
sight of his hat. On memorable ocea- 
sion referred to, about to leave the House 





“ Wnat News ON THE R1acto?” or, Mr. 


CHAMBERLAIN’s “ FOREIGNER.” 


“Distributing some small change of political 
economy.” 
(Mr. Chiozza Money.) 





loses 








Mr. Birrell. “1 ean only say that in a matter of this kind I prefer the evidence of a 


policeman to that of a cardinal.” 


when Cuiozz\ Moxey rose to distribute 
some small change of political economy, 
he couldn’t find his hat. Was certain 
that, the bench being nearly empty, 
he, when he came in, placed it on the 
seat to his left hand. Where was it ? 

At the corner of the bench sat that 
esteemed veteran Member known to his 
light-hearted neighbours as Tne Buzzarp, 
happy in the privilege of not hearing 
more than one-half said in prolonged 
debate. On the Front Bench below, 
with radiant smile and cartwheel carna- 
tion, sat Mark Lockxwoop. He was the 
man; always up to mischief; had hidden 
the hat. 

“Come now,” said Peckuan, thumping 
him on the back, ‘none of your larks.”’ 

With evident sincerity, Mark pro- 
tested he knew nothing about the hat. 

“Perhaps you left it outside,” he 
said. 

With another glance round and under 
the benches, Pecknim hurried out. 
Searched all his old familiar ways; 
came back hatless. 

“You should have borrowed a blood- 
hound,” said Mark, when result of search 
was reported. 

As he sat moodily halfway down the 
bench Precknam’s eye fell upon Tue Buz- 
zARD still closely following debate. He, 
happy man, possessed his hat and wore 
it on his head. Something in the shape 
attracted attention. Casually drawing 











(Loud laughter.) 


nearer, Pecknam had his first impression 
confirmed. There was no strawberry 
mark about it, but it undoubtedly was 
his long-lost hat. In a moment of 
absence of mind, impressed by cogencyv 
of Son Avsten’s latest speech on Budget 
Resolutions, Tne Buzzarp had stretched 
forth his hand, taken up Pecknan’s hat 
and put it on. Nothing in discrepancy 
of size suggested mistake. 

“T beg your pardon,” Pecknam loudly 
whispered in his ear, “but you're 
wearing my hat.” 

“Yes,” said Toe Buzzarp, nodding 
genially, thinking he was being compli- 
mented on his mastery of intricacies of 
the Budget, “I’m beginning to get my 
head into it.” 

“Dear old chap,” said Precknam, ten- 
derly brushing with coat-sleeve the nap 
of recaptured hat, “he’s so deaf he 
doesn’t know one hat from another.” 

Business done Ineome Tax Reso- 
lution agreed to by encouraging return 
of Ministerial majority. 

House of Lords, Tuesday.—Whilst 
perforce still waiting for eight Dread- 
noughts, noble lords have turned their 
attention to condition of the Army. Yes- 
terday Youxc Wemyss opened fire with 
attack on Territorial Force. Described 
it as totally failing in object for which 
it was designed. Putiing assertion in 
another way, Newron roundly declared 
that, ‘‘except for a few simple-minded 
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persons, bewildered by the brazen clap-| 
trap of Mr. Hatpaye, no one is under 
any illusion as to our military position.’’ 
Youxu Wenyss invited House to pass 
Resolution calling upon Government to 
take immediate steps to place Army in 
impregnable position of defence. 
Situation a little embarrassing for 
noble lords on Front Opposition Bench. 
If they supported motion it would prae- 
tically pledge them, when in office, to 
establish and maintain an army of a 
million men. Moreover alleged situation 
awkward for them. The Boy 
writing on his golden wedding day, 
comes to assistance of his nonagenarian 
friend, Younc Wemyss. Whenever he 
desires to cite the lowest condition of 
British Army in respect of capacity, 


| 


» , 
2ORS, 





Tur Har ot rig GReat, 


Freperick (BANBURY 


‘Yes, I'm beginning to get my head into it.” 


(Sir Francis Powell.) 


organisation and general efficiency, Bons 
goes back to the period when it was, and 
had with brief interval been for fourteen 
years, in hands of late Government. At 
it again yesterday. 

“T have,” he wrote to Youna Wemyss, 
“no hesitation in stating that our armed 
forces as a body are as absolutely unfitted 
and unprepared for war as they were in 
1899-1900.” 

F.-M. Mipieron winced. Cawnor, 
Leader of Opposition pro tem. in absence 
of Lanspowne from cause which all 
regret, beseeches Younus Wemyss not to 
divide. Such course would, he said, 
“place noble lords in an invidious posi- 
tion.” That not a consideration to 
which Wemyss is habitually amenable. 
Flourishing Boss’s letter as if it were a 
battle flag, insists on division. Where- 
upon ex-Ministers flee, followed by loyal 
lords, and down-trodden Government to 
their amazement find themselves victors 
in Division Lobby by majority of four. 





Attack resumed to-day under different 
auspices with other results. That man 
of war Beprorp comes to the front. 
Demonstrates that the Army is in abso- 
lutely rotten state. Demands instant 
searching enquiry. Crewe, smilingly 
watching the President of the Zoo- 
logical Society in this new réle, 
hummed :— 

“ Duke Beprorp was a soldier bold 
And used to war's alarms ; 
But a cannon ball took off his legs, 

So he laid down his arms.” 
That of course merely a trope. So far 
from laying down his arms, the gallant 
Duke, backed by full force of Oppo- 
sition, carried them to victory. Front 
Bench unreservedly supported motion 
for enquiry, and Crewe, leading into 





Division Lobby his forlorn score of | 
fighting men, was beaten by a majority | 
of half a hundred. 

Business done.—Commons do further 
talking round Budget Resolutions. 
Moore throws lurid light on operation 
in Ireland of Stamp Duties charged on 
siles of property. “ Every time a man 
dies,” he said, “the tax must be paid.” 
Lioyp-Grorce, always open to reason, is 
evidently struck by unfair incidence of 
the impost in cases where a landowner 
contracts inconvenient habit of fre- 
quently dying. 

House of Commons, Wednesday.— 
Carucart Wason as broad-minded as he 
is vast-shouldered, as high-principled 
as his stature is lofty. Ever tries to do 
the fair thing as between man and man 
—or even woman. Admits that this 
afternoon he carried his method a little 
too far. On motion to consider Lords’ 
amendments to India Councils Bill, 
CuarrenseE Rutnerrorpd opposed and 
insisted on Division. Wason, making 
the full circuit of the Chamber, voted 
in both Lobbies, ranging himself with 
the ‘“‘ Ayes” in one, adding corpulence 
to the “ Noes” in the other. 

Theoretically nothing could be fairer ; 
in practice the procedure is not to be 
commended as effacing a vote. Sark 
says the next thing we shall hear about 
Carncart is that he has paired with 
himself, 

At Question time angry debate sprang 
up round Captain Bacoy’s letter to lirst 
Sea Lord, in which he spoke disrespect- 
fully of an hon. Member alluded to as 
“the bellicose Bettairs.” In accordance 
with Admiralty practice, the letter was 
printed and a number of copies struck 
off. One; misappropriated, reached B.B., 
who on and off bas been fluttering it at 
Question time for several days. The 
merry men who circle round that may- 
pole Winterton naturally take the matter 
up. Bombard Apmirat McKenna with 
questions. 

Time was when, in accordance with 





spirit of reasonable rule that requires 





“ Paccuse!”; or, JUSTIFIABLE INDIGNATION, 
(Lieutenant Carlyon Bellairs is vilified in 
privately printed Admiralty paper and receives 
apologies from Sir John Fisher.) 
notice of questions addressed to a 
Minister, supplementary questions were 
strictly limited or sternly repressed. 
Useful object-lesson to-day of effects of 
alteration of system. For’ ‘full ten 
minutes unseemly wrangle raged, in- 


creasing in heat and noise. Questions 
repeated in slightly varied terms 


brought repetition of reply from bad- 
gered Minister. Meanwhile at least a 
dozen Members who had obeyed Stand- 
ing Order and given printed notice of 
questions found themselves shut out by 
the time rule. 

Business done.—Death 
plored. 


Duties de- 





Cricket Notes. 

From the day’s results :— 

“Yorkshire v. Kent, at Leeds 
won by an innings and 88 runs. 

Leicestershire v. Kent, at Leicester—Kent 
won by an innings and 81 runs.”"—Daily Neirs. 
The experiment having proved popular, 
Kent proposes next season to play twelve 
simultaneous matches blindfold. 


Yorkshire 


“ Cricket attracts fewer spectators and 
more readers than does any other spec- 
tacular sport,” says an authority in the 
same paper. 
little lower down the column, he con- 
fidently refers to Ropes as “ our leading 
left-handed batsman.” He must try to 
get away to a cricket-match one of these 
days. Ruopes is the big man with the 
long black beard. 

“Smart footman ; 22 years’ good character ; 
age 23.”—Bath Chronicle. 

What an abandoned life he must have 
led in his first year! 


This may explain why, a | 
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Enquiring Trooper (new tothe ways of the Territorial Army). “Now wat BECOMES ©’ THESE 'ORSES WHEN WE BREAK Ur Came?” 


Horse Contractor. “ Wuy, BLESS YER, THEY ’VE GOT TO GO AND 'OSS FOUR OR FIVE CAMPS AFTER THIS!” 


, 


AVE TO RIDF OWE ‘orsE ?” 














ETN Rage Pere the University of Seattle. By a con-!lishers themselves—and who can know 
LITERARY NOTES. |catenation of mischances, the name of | better ?—‘‘to evoke an atmosphere of 
Messrs. Biver axp Buver will shortly | Lora Monrez has come to be regarded | vertiginous spirituality which has the 
bring out a volume of exceptional interest, with a certain amount of misgiving by|effect of bringing all right - minded 
entitled Royal Murderesses, being aser:es| most country congregations, but it is readers violently and voluptuously to 
of enchanting studies, beginning with pleasant to learn that her memory has the side of the angels.” 
Semiramis, of famous queens and prin-' been entirely cleared of these aspersions| Messrs. Offley and Garbidge announce 
cesses who were compelled by the exi-; by the efforts of Professor Joskin, and ,asumptuously illustrated volume, entitled 





gencies of their exalted situation 
imbrue their hands in the gore of their 
fellow-creatures. ‘The name of Messrs. 
Bluer and Bluer is a guarantee for the 
high moral tone that is a feature of 
these remarkable studies, which have 


been written by Mrs. Glorvina Blougram, 


the famous American Feminist, and 
ilustrated by Signor Annibale Sguar- 
cone, 

Serious Memoirs, as Mr. Suorter once 
observed in a memorable phrase, are 
always sure of a cordial welcome, and 
the public will be glad to hear of the 
latest venture in this field of the enter- 
prising firm of Odder and Odder. This is 
nothing less than The Life of Lola Montez, 
by the Rev. Professor Jonah Joskin, 


sufficient | 


on the title-page is itself a 
guarantee of the perfect propriety which | 
‘characterises the contents of this fasci- 
nating Memoir. 

Messrs. Broader and Stouter’s summer 
programme teems with attractive an- 
‘nouncements, none more so than that 
‘which relates to their forthcoming 
jvolume, Stars and Saints; 
Catalani to Cavalieri. The scheme of 
‘the book is to alternate lives of the 
Saints with those of luminaries of the 
ballet and the lyric stage, and a special | 
‘feature of the work is that, while the 
lives of the Saints are written by lay- 
' men, those of the “divas” are composed 


or, From} 





| by divines. The result of this method | 


to the name of Messrs. Odder and Odder| Real Fairies : Studies in Feminine Fas- 


ciation. ‘This deeply interesting and 
severely scientific work contains a series 
of monumental monographs on the most 
remarkable women in history. It may 
suffice if we mention, inter alias, the 
Ewpress Catuerive ov Russia, Mrs. Tur- 
rer, Lucrezia Borata, Mrs. Evpy, Sarruo, 
Lady Hamivroy, Mrs. Ormiston Crant, 
La Mito, Mrs. Carrie Nation, Queen 
Evizaveru, Mrs. Enuivor Grirx, Saran 
Bernnarpt, Miss Macp Attay, Miss 
Curistaser, Pankuurst, and Miss Marts 
Coreiu. In view of the fact that this is 
a volume which will be read and re-read, 
the publishers have issued a special 
indestructible edition, printed on as- 
bestos sheets and bound. in sterilised 


Professor of Romantic Criminology in‘ has been, in the language of the pub-! porpoise-hide with steel corners. 
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INTERNATIONAL AND IMPERIAL CRIME 
EXHIBITION, 1910, 
ar THE Great Brack Crry. 

Exuipirions are becoming so popular, 
and, at any rate with regard to side- 
shows, so remunerative, that intense 
rivalry is expected in the near future, 
and also a good deal of ingenuity in 
hitting upon new subjects to illustrate 
by stall and entertainment. No one 
will therefore be surprised to learn 
that preparations are already far ad- 
vanced for. the opening, in May, 1910, 
of the great Criminal Exhibition at 
Hounslow: Heath.» As the sympathetic 
co-operation of Scotland Yard has been 
enlisted, the success of the Exhibition 
is already assured, and even a hasty 
sketch of its scope and features will 
reveal the unique and _ transcendent 
interest of the exhibits. 

To begin with, the promoters have 
been happily advised in securing the 
best convict bands and choirs from all 
the great prisons—the Princeton Sym- 
phony orchestra and the Holloway Pill- 
harmonic Choral Society. By a wel- 
come deviation from the established 
convention, long hair will be conspicuous 
by its absence. This circumstance, to- 
gether withthesuppression of performers’ 
names, nothing but numbers being used, 
is expected to win for the Exhibition 
the cordial support of a novelty-loving 
public, fed up, to use an Americanism, 
with the hirsute extravagance and dis- 
cordant polysyllables of the ordinary 
musician. 

The Lake, a splendid sheet of water, 
has been laid out so as to illustrate the 
history of penal settlements. It will 
contain a miniature Devil’s Island and a 
reduced’ Botany Bay, and visitors will 
he able“to go for trips in real galleys, 
rowed by live criminals chained to the 
oars. ‘There is also to bea baby Bospho- 
rus, on which sack-and-bowstring trips 
at 3d.a head (or body) will take place 
all day long. Connected with the lake, 
in the form of a sinuous loop, is astream 
happily named the Turpintine, after the 
famous highwayman. 

Arrangements have been made for the 
erection of a charming Siberian village, 
in which authentic anarchists, some of 
them of the highest rank, will be seen 
at work in specially refrigerated cells. 
The entrance fee to this, as the York- 
shireman said, will be ‘* Nowt.” 

The Flip Flap will give place to a 
gigantic treadmill, from the upper steps 
of which an unparalleled view of London 
will be obtainable. This will be known 
as “The Golden Stairs.” 

A very interesting booth will be de- 
voted to kleptomania in all its branches, 
with trained kleptomaniacs, many of 
them titled, visiting sale counters and 
showing how it is done. Scotland Yard 





are promising a number of the more 
sensitive police to illustrate the arrest of 
kleptomaniacs and the expression of 
surprise (and possibly relief) on dis- 
covering that it is no vulgar case of 
theft, but a highly specialised disease 
more common among the well-to-do than 
the poor. 

A phrenologist will be in attendance, 
with a candle, to, feel the bumps of 
magistrates. 

The Daily Mail building, better known 
at the last Exhibition, if we remember 
aright, as the Copper Cupola, will not 
be lacking, but in the Crimes Exhibi- 
tion it will take the form of an arena for 
performances of “Robbing the Mail 
Daily.” 

~In a model of the Marylebone Police 
Court a gramophone will give recitals 
at intervals of Mr. Prowpen’s best things. 

In the Irish village will be shown 
cattle-driving every afternoon and even- 
ing, real peasants and real “ hazels” 
being employed under the supervision 
of Mr. Giyyett. In another part of the 
Exhibition Irish crime will be manufac- 
tured in the usual way. 

It is expected that few pavilions will 
be more popular than that devoted to 
Sherlock ITolmes, under the control of 
Sir Arrnur Conan Doyie. Detectives at 
work will there be seen through smoked 
glass. Traces of crime invited. ~ Sir 
Artnur will draw inferences from foot- 
prints and cigar-ash from 3 to 11 daily. 

But perhaps the most popular show 
of all will be the factory of spurious 
china, embellished with portraits of the 
most successful dealers in this ware and 
their clients. Any Sévres or Dresden 
articles copied while you wait, so 
closely as to defy detection. 

The Truth pillory for magistrates will 
be erected between the rabbit-snaring 
compound and the wife-beaters’ home. 

On its artistic side the Exhibition 
will be unusually strong. Portraits of 
all the most eminent peculators in the 
history of the world will be on view, and 
a whole gallery will be devoted to busts 
of the best bankrupts. Arrangements 
have been made with The Daily Mirror 
for constant relays of portraits of popu- 
lar swindlers. Naturally a prominent 
place among the works of art will be 
given to Rapnew’s cartoon of the ‘‘ Death 
of Ananias,” and ALFrrep Stevens’ “ False- 
hood plucking the Tongue from Truth.” 
Among the artistic crimes will be an 
exact model of the Albert Memorial. 

Arrangements for catering have been 
placed in the hands of the firm which 
now gets everything of this kind. In 
addition to their ordinary restaurants 
they will have a specially select one for 
ex-convicts, called The Oakum Club. 
Free skilly will be served on the opening 
day, at which it is expected the Duke of 
Allguile will preside. 





AN EMBARRASSMENT OF RICHES. 


I nAvE, adjoining my garden, a plot 


of land of the agricultural value of, say, 
ten shillings per annum. Upon it I 
graze one goat, and sometimes—when 
nobody is looking—practise putting and 
very short approaches. My children also 
have the use of it for the purpose of 
playing horses. Hitherto I have re- 
garded my possession of it with a mild 
complacency, but now I picture myself 
strolling round my estate some morn- 
ing, looking for a stalk of grass long 
enough to clear my pipe, when I see 
approaching me a saturnine young man 
withablack bag. Thinking he hascometo 
sell a sewing-machine or wants to mend 
the clocks, | put on my stern look and 
say, ‘ Not to-day, thank you.” It has no 
effect upon him. It never has at the first 
go-off. So I repeat it in a higher key. 

“| have come,” he says coldly, ** to 
assess your mineral wealth.” 

“Oh! that need not detain you long,” 
I say cheerfully, as I dive into my trousers 
pocket. ‘Four and ninepence half- 
penny.” 

“ ] was not referring to what you have 
gotten,” says he in his supercilious-way. 
“Another kind of collector will look 
after that. But what have you got in 
the ungotten line? No doubt there is 
a rich seam of coal under here.” 

I hope the refining influences of my 
early training will never wholly desert 
me, even in the presence of a Land Tax 
Inquisitor. 

“If you are looking at that lump of 
Wallsend,” I reply pleasantly,‘ “it’s 
merely a piece | threw yesterday from 
my bedroom window to drive a snail off 
my putting green.” 

“Til put down ‘coal,’ says_he, 
writing in his note-book, ‘and it’s open to 
you to disprove its existence if.you can.” 

“Tfl can? But how can 1?” 

He shrugs hisshoulders. ‘ You must 
sink a bore.” 

‘** With all the pleasure in the world,” 
[ reply heartily. “1 have a “brick, and 
a piece of string. If you will have the 
goodness to take off your collar and 
accompany me to the river, | know 
where there is a deep hole——” 

But he is naturally impervious to 
insult. ‘ 

“ And now as to your other ungotten 
minerals,’ he remarks, a3 he sharpens 
his pencil. 

“Tt might be as well,’ I say in my 
most biting manner, “if you were to 
tell me at once how far down you pro- 
pose to assess me. I have always under- 
stood that the other end of my little 
property is in a liquescent or molten 
state. It’s almost sure to embrace a 
little brimstone and lava; I’ve seen 
quite nice brooches made of lava, so it 
ought to have a certain value.” 
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I hurl my sareasms at him in vain. 
Ile writes, and goes on his way ; and in 
due time | see myself receiving a demand 
note for untold thousands. 

With this weighing upon me it may 
readily be imagined how impossible it is 
for me to earnan income big enough to 
satisfy the standard of the super-tax 
collector. What the Government is 
losing in this way will never be known. 
But 1 do know that rapacity sometimes 
defeats its own ends. 

Four thousand miles down from my 
putting-green, and all mine! And to 
be light-heartedly assessed by the only 

: : 
possible method—guess-work ! Suppose 
they guess radium? With radium at 
its present figure the mere suspicion of 
half-an-ounce of it would beggar me. 
And then there is ungotten iridium and 
tellurium to be considered, to say nothing 
of stannium, molybdenum 

And it would take [I don’t know how 
many generations of us to dig 4,000 
miles in order to disprove the existence 
of these things. And remote posterity, 
claiming rebate, would be sure to be 
repulsed by some Statute of Limitations. 

The man who wrote my _ Latin 
Grammar did well to remark _ that 
“riches are dug-up, an incitement to 
evil.’ But he never guessed the curse 
of riches before they are dug up. 
I wish to have nothing to do with 
them. J only ask to be left with ‘* Wat 
Tyler” (L have just re-named the goat 
after the man who has now become my 
favourite character in history) in the 
enjoyment of the simple rind or top- 
crust of my holding, with a little green 
turf on which to disport ourselves 
through our brief span of sunshine. 

Would the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer grudge me a mere crust ? 





THE ECONOMIST'S FRIEND. 

A vAxt, it is well known, will, when 
you can get one, carry two persons for 
the same price and the same tip as 
one, and three and four at an extra six- 
pence each for any distance. This being 
so, it has occurred to an enterprising 
and ingenious stationer in Jermyn 
Street (where the economical bachelors 
for the most part dwell) to print a 
number of placards, which he retails 
at sixpence, each bearing a different 
legend inspired by the Muse of Parsi- 
mony, or, at any rate, Thrift. 


| I am going to Lord’s. 
| Share my cab ? | 


is the lettering on one. ‘his, it is felt, 
will meet a very real want, especially on 
days of important matches, such as the 
M.C.C, and Australians, when the pro 
cession of taxis between Club-land and: 
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OVERHEARD IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF ETON. 


Small Boy (to New Boy). “ Here, you! Sock us aN Ice.” 
New Boy. “ Cax’t; nAvEN'Y ANY Money.” 


Small Boy. “On, raar’s ALL kicutT, 1°LL LeND you soME.” 








St. John’s Wood Road is continuous, | This, it is expected, will be very popular, 
most of them containing only one pas-|and one can easily supply others from 
senger. ‘The fare from St. James’s | one’s own imagination. 

Street to Lord’s is two shillings. By, Of course, the prosperity of the scheme 
displaying this placard you can get it} depends largely upon the success with 
halved and brought down to one—no which one can hire a taxi. At present 
small thing. Again: London is full of them (we are told), but 
how to get one is a recurring problem. 





| The Martyrs. 
|} “After burning fiercely for an hour and 
| a-half the firemen gained the upper hand.” 


1} Clobe. 


| I am going to the Horse Show. 


| Share my cab ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Wuenever the scene of a novel is laid in India, one can 


predict pretty certainly that the heroine will be a light-' 


hearted and light-headed Circe. She will break men’s hearts 
as readily as the more stolid stay-at-home citizen breaks the 
shell of his breakfast egg; she will live in a constant round 


of gaiety, in which a good many overworked Anglo-Indians , 


may find it diflicult to recognise their adopted atmosphere. 
‘The feather-brained type of woman, who has withal a pretty 
correct eye for the main chance, is well to the fore in The 
Flying Months (Seva, Evver); but Miss Fraxces M. Pearp 
is too experienced a novelist not to weight her story—which 
is the old one of two women aud a man—with more sub- 
stantial characters. With every desire to be chivalrous, I 
regret to say that my sympathies are entirely on the side of 
the man. ‘lo be rejected by the first lady and jilted by the 





| Personally, when I am given a volume of well-written 
short stories, | rejoice; but the attitude of publishers 
}towards such has long convinced me of my singularity in 
‘this respect. The Public, they say, will not read, or at least 
buy, anything below the dimensions of a novel. If this is 
really the case, I can only assure the Public, very respectfully, 
that in making an exception in favour of Mavup Srerxey 
Rawson’s The Stairway of Honowr (Minis axp Boo) it will 
be providing itself with several excellent quarters-of-an-hour. 
Mrs. Rawson has what may be trathfully called a “ telling” 
way with her; she can give to her tales a suggestion of 
freshness and reality not often found within the narrow 
limits prescribed by the magazine of fiction; and, even 
though circumstances compel her to marry off a fresh hero 
and heroine at the end of every twenty pages or so, there is 
always an element of the unexpected in her method of doing 
it. One or two of the stories, perhaps, are not quite free 
from a suspicion of hasty writing. In A Visit to the 
. Enchantress (a capital tale otherwise) it seemed odd that 























“To Varsity Blues, Cricket or Football. 
degree is immaterial, as the staff is very strong at present.”’-—Adri. in 
Picture OF 


THE SUCCESSFUL APPLIC 


Wanted, in a Preparatory School,a Young Man of proved athletic powers, 


The class of 
“The Spectator.” 


ANT BEING PRESENTED TO THE &TAFF. 








second is surely bad fortune enough for any hero; but 
Miss Pearp is implacable, for she nearly kills him in a 
railway accident before dismissing him to the House of 
Commons. Nor does she inform us whether his cracked 
skull and bruised affections are salved by the narcotic air of 
Westminster. It is a sorry fate for the central figure of a 
well-written book. 


When Fraxk T. Buttes puts out from shore 
He always finds what he’s cruising for, 
And that’s a yarn of vigour and grit 

With a genuine ocean swell to it. 


Which, with a lass behind it all, 

We get in Beyond (from Cuxrmay axp Hatt), 
So what are the odds if he sometimes slips 
In matters that don’t pertain to ships? 


An occasional who where a whom should be 
Is a thing of little account at sea, 
Though land-locked lubbers (as you and 1) 
May set inordinate store thereby. 


the hero, meditating upon the unchanged 
Street, which he finds just the same as before he went 
;out fifteen years ago to make money “in a desert-place,” 
should on the very next page be greeted by a young lady 
who says, “I was only a school-girl when you saw me six 
years ago.” That worried mo a little. Was she concealing 
her age, or what? Perhaps Mrs. Rawson will explain in a 
subsequent volume, which I shall be delighted to read. 


aspect of Bond 


‘ 


Once more from the offices of The Sphere comes our annual 
feast of Printer’s Pie; and once more Mr. Hucu Srorriswoopr 
is to be felicitated on the contributions which he has gathered 

| from many willing hands to make up this “ Festival Souvenir 
‘of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouses, and Orphan Asylum 
| Corporation.” Never was known a Pie so rich in the 
| variety of its ingredients, so succulent, so satisfying. Let 
| everybody eat of it according to his capacity, at a covering 
| charge of one shilling and no questions asked. I should add 
that it differs from your cake, for you can eat your Pie and 
| have it too. But you mustn’t let anybody else have it. He 
‘must buy one for himself. 
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